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ABSTRACT 

While many studies have demonstrated the relatively 
successful performance implications of formalized goal^setting 
programs, in organizations, these findings typically do not identify 
the specific factors behind such techniques vhich are largely 
responsible for their success* Tovard this end, research relating to 
six factor^analytically derived attributes of employees* task goals 
is reviewed to ascertain vhich attributes are more consistently 
related to performance. The six **task goal attributes** are: (1) goal 
specificity, (2) participation in goal*se^ting, (3) feedback, (4). 
peer competition, (5) goal difficulty, and (6) goal acceptance. While 
goal specificity and goal acceptance vere found to be most 
consistently related to performance, several intervening variables 
emerged which tended to affect significantly the impact of certain 
attributes on performance. The findings are discussed vithin a 
motivational framework and it is argued, based on the data, that 
peipformance under goal-setting conditions is a function of at least 
three important variables: the nature of the task goals, additional 
situational*environmental factors, and individual differences. (A 
13-page bibliography is included.) (Author/BP) 
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13 ABSTRACT 



While many studies have demonstrated the relatively successful performance 
implications of formalized goal-setting programs in organizations, these findings 
typically do not identify the specific factors behind such techniques which are 
largely responsible for their success. Toward this end, research relating to 
six factor-analytically derived attributes of employees' task goals is reviewed 
to rjcertain which attributes are more consistently related to performance. 
The six "task goal attributes" are: (a) goal specificity; (b) participation 
in goal-setting; (c) feedback; (d) peer competition; (e) goal difficut||y; and 
(f) goal acceptance. While goal specificity and goal acceptance were found 
to be most consistently related to performance, several intervening variables 
emerged which tended to affect significantly the impact of certain attributes 
on performance. The findings are discussed within a motivational framework 
and it is argued, based on the data, that performance under goal-setting 
conditions is a function of at least three important variables: the nature of 
the task goals, additional situational*environmental factors, and individual 
differences. 
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THE ROLE OF TASK GOAL ATTRIBUTES IN EMPLOYEE PERFORMANCE 

Richard Steers ^ Lyman Porter 

Oakland University University of California, Irvir 

Organizational researchers and practicing managers have 
long been concerned with discovei^ing methods for improving the 
effectiveness and efficiency of on-going organizations. The 
determination of organizational effectiveness has traditionally 
been seen as the extent to which an organization is successful 
in accomplishing its operative goals, while organizational 
efficiency is typically defined as the cost-benefit ratio incurred 
in pursuit of those goals (Barnard, 1938). Considerable theory 
existr- on an abstract level concerning the nature of organiza- 
tional goal formulation and goal attainment, particularly as it 
relates to the external environr.ent (Cyert & March, 1963; 
Etzioni, 196^; Lawrence & Lorsch, 196? 5 March & Simon, 1958? 
Perrow, I96I, 1970? Simon, 196^4-; Thompson & McEwen, 1958) • 
However, little attempt has been made empirically to understand 
how such broad-based objectives become translated into specific 
activities v/hich can be carried out by the individual members of 
an organization; that is, our knowledge of the relationship 
between the pursuit of organi zat i onal goals and the required 
tacks of i ndiv 5 d uals appears lacking in several respects* What 
is needed is a clearer understanding of the factors v;hich 
eventually go to determine hov/ v/el] an orfanizntion achieves 
its stated intentions^ 
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It is the purpose of this paper to rcviev/ systematical.ly 
the relevant research dealing with the role played by task goals 
in employee performance. The findings of these investigations 

will be placed in the larger organizational context as they 
ultimately relate to the attainment of organization-wide goals. 
We first briefly consider the association between organizational 
goals and task goals. Next, we review the research relating 
various aspects of task goals to individual performance on the 
job. Finally, the role of task goals will be discussed v/ithin 
the theoretical context of an employee's motivational force to 
perform and how such performance relates to the larger issue of 
organizational effectiveness. 

To begin with, it is important to consider, at least in 
theory, how the goals of an organization become translated into 
manageable tasKn for employees to perform. A typical formalized 
goal-setting program designed to maximize organizational goal 
attainment, while simultaneously minimizing unnecessary expen- 
diture of human resources, can be seen as proceeding on two 
levels. The first step in this (ideal) process v/ould involve 
what r^arch and Simon (1958) term a ^'means-ends analysis. 
Briefly defined, such an analysis represents an attempt on an 
organization-v/ide basis to refine operative goals (i.e., the 
real objectives or intentions of the organization) into opera- 
tional (i.e., specific, manageable, and measurable) goals. This 
means-ends analysis, which v/ou]d finally culminate in fairly 
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specific and tangible organizational goals, is generally hori^- 
z ontal in nature; that is, goal refinements typically would 
remain organization-v;ide, or at least department-wide, in scope 
and responsibility. 

Next, a vehicle must be found to translate these 
organization-wide operational goals into smaller segments which 
are of sufficient size to be suitably managed by individuals or 
sub-groups in the organization. In other words, the second step 
in the process involves extending the means-ends chain vertically 
down through the various levels of the organization in such a way 
as to marshall organizational resources efficiently for goal- 
directed activities. When this sequential process becomes 
formalized into a goal-setting system where each member, or small 
group, has specific goals and time parameters for task accomplish- 
mant, it often goes under the rubric of '•Kanagement-Ey-Ob jectives,*' 
or MBO. The basic motivational assumntio n of such goal-setting 
programs is that effort — and consequently performance — is increased 
by providing individuals with clear targets toward which to direct 
their energies. Tnus, search behavior is theoretically reduced, 
allowing for greater effort to be concentrated in a single direc- 
tion. Such a system has as its major purpose, then, the maximiza- 
tion of organizational goal attainment through the efficient use 
of an organization's rer;ource5. In other words, the contribution 
of each member to organizational effectiveness is theoretically 
maximized. 



It becomos clear from the foregoing discussion that the 
common denominator of such a goal-setting system is the individual 
••task goals" assigned to the various members of the organization. 
Task goals may be d*^ fined as relatively specific targets or 
orjectives which an employee (or a small group of employees) is 
responsible for accomplishing within a specified time period. 
Typically, task goals are tied to some form of systematic per- 
formance appraisal and review. Assuming that such goals have 
been set with reference to the larger organizational purpose, 
the degree to which these task goals are met (or not met) in 
large measure should determine the ultimate success or failure 
of an organization in meeting its overall objectives. 

While formalized goal-setting programs had their 
beginnings among managerial and supervisory personnel, the 
techniques have mor^ recently been applied to blue-collar 
workers. Myers (1970) argues that meaningful goals can provide 
a sense of purpose for almost any type of activity. He describes 
goals v/hich potentially have maximum motivational value as those 
task goals which are influenced by the employee and which are 
visible, desirable, challenging, and attainable. Such goals are 
hypothesized to lead to the satisfaction of an individual's needs 
for growth, achievement, responsibility, recognition, affiliation, 
and security (3970:'i'2). Thus, in theory , goal-setting techniques, 
such as those employed in KBO-type programs, should have a sig- 
nificant and beneficial impact not only upon performance but also 
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upon employee attitudes and need satisfactiont Unfortunately, 
nuch of this theory rer.ains largely untested • 

The booka written on forralized goal-setting systems are 
legion in number (e.g.. Batten, 1966 5 Beck & Hillmar, 1972; 
Drucker, 195^^? Hughes, I965; Koontz, 1971; E. Miller, I968; 
Morrisey, 1970; Odiorne, 1965? Schleh, I96I; Valentine, I966; 
Wikstrom, 1968). By and large, these works represent "how-to- 
do-it*' manuals based primarily on anecdotal evidence and are 
often void of empirical support for the theories expounded. (A 
notable exception to this trend is a recent book by Carroll and 
Tosi ^97j7») This situation leaves both the researcher and the 
organizational decision-maker in a position of either accepting 
the utility of goal-setting programs on face value or rejecting 
them out of hand due to an absence of supportive evidence. 
Neither of these positions appears desirable. In an attempt to 
resolve this dilemma, an effort will be made here to bring 
together in an integrated fashion the available research that 
does exist to provide a better understanding of the performance 
implications of various aspects of such systems. 

Research on Task Goals and Performance , 

When the research on task goals is considered in toto , 
strong and consistent evidence emerges that the act of setting 
clear goals on an individual's job (as opposed to only broadly 
defining his areas of responsibility) does generally result in 
increased performance. Such findings have been demonstrated 
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both in the laboratory (Bryan & Locke, 19^^??^ 5 Fryer, 196^; Kaco, 
1935) and in the field (French, Kay & Meyer, I966; Humble, 1970a, 
1970b; Lawrence & Smith, 195o; Keyer, Kay & French, I965; Raia, 
1965» 1966), However, knowing that goal-setting techniques are 
relatively successful does not explain why they work or what can 
be done to improve their effectiveness. A more complete picture 
of the nature of goal-setting may be obtained by studying the 
role played by various attributes of a goal-setting system as 
they relate to performance. 

Toward this end, studies relating various "task goal 
attributes" to performance will be reviewed. A task goal attri - 
bute is defined here as a characteristic or dimension of an 
employee's task goals. While research has been carried out on 
numerous — and often overlapping — attributes, a recent study 
using factor analytic techniques (Steers, 1973) demonstrated the 
existence of five relatively autonomous attributes: (1) goal 
specificity; (2) participation in goal-setting; (3) feedback on 
goal prof^ess; (4) peer competition for goal attainment; and 
(5) goal difficulty. In addition, we shall include "goal 
acceptance" here as a sixth attribute. While, the goal acceptance 
dimension was not derived from the factor analytic study, recent 
research has pointed to its potential importance for employee 
performance under goal-settinf: conditions* The relevant research 
relating to erch of these attributen will be analyzed separately. 
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Goal Sperifinity 

Almost every job has attached to it certain ends tov«rd 
which the holder of that job is expected to work# Such gorls 
may be set forth as a result of custom, superior directives, 
individual initiatives, or other influencing factors. These 
goals may be implicit and largely unspecified quantitatively 
or qualitatively, or they may be quite explicit and detailed 
through the use of targets and quotas. We are concerned here 
with the relative advantage in terms of performance of setting 
forth clear, explicit goals toward which the job incumbent is 
to work. 

The initial laboratory work on the impact of goal 
specificity on performance was carried out by Mace (1935). In 
this well-controlled experiment. Mace found that subjects 
assigned specific goals improved in performance across trial 
blocks at a much faster rate than subjects assigned less specific 
goals. Subsequent to this experiment, several similar findings 
have emerged from laboratory studies using such tasks as addition, 
perceptual speed, complex coordination activities, and memoriza- 
tion exercises (Bryan & Locke, 1967a; Eagle ^ Leitor, 196^; 
Locke, 1967b; Locke & Bryan, 1966a, 1966b, 1967)# 

In one particularly interesting study, Bryan and Locke 
(1967a) assigned subjects to either a "low motivation*' or a ''high 
motivation** group based on differences in performance ability and 
attitude ratings on addition tasks p The •'lov/ notivation" group 
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was then aGsifned highly specific task peals, while the "high 
motivation" group was told to "do your bestt" By the end of 
the second re-test, the "low motivation" group caught up with 
the "do your best" group in both performance and favorableness 
of attitudes toward the task# While measures of the criterion 
variables in this study may have been somewhat weak, such 
findings concerning the motivation of poorer performers do 
offer intriguing possibilities that v/arrant further exploration. 

The general consensus of the laboratory findings, th^n, 
strongly indicates that setting specific goals can serve to 
focus attention and effort and lead to improved task performance, 
at least in the short run. Whether sustained results can be 
achieved over longer periods of time remains to be demonstrated* 
Miller (I965) found in a field study, for example, that goal- 
setting with respect to quality control had sustaining effects 
only when backed up by rewards and sanctions* Thus, closer 
analysis of the sustaining power of goal-setting appears in 
order. In addition, a possible problem with such laboratory 
studies lies in their questionable applicability to actual work 
settings. As pointed out by Campbell, Dunnette, Lawler and 
Weick (1970), the difference between solving addition problems 
in a laboratory setting and the behavior patterns of employees 
in a complex work environment may be great indeed. Because of 
such potential problems, it is appropriate to compare the 
empirical results of the relevant field experiments and studies 



on poal specificity with those of the laboratory to determine 
whether such findings corroborate the above conclusions. 

Three field experiments have been found which address 
themselves to this issue • Stedry and Kay (1964), assigned 
specific quantitative and qualitative production goals to one 
group of plant foremen, while telling a similar group of 
foremen to ''do your best" to maximize quantity and quality of 
performance. Results tended to demonstrate that the experimental 
group performed significantly better than the control group. In 
a similar controlled field experimental fi^ sign, French and 
associates found that when performance riticisms were trans- 
lated into specific improvement goals during appraisal interviews, 
the percentage of goal attainment was over twice as high as when 
subjects received only criticisr.s and no specific goals (French 
et al., 1966; Meyer et al., 1965). 

Raia (1965» 1966) studied plant-wide productivity effects 
following the installation of a formalized goal-setting program 
in a medium-sized manufacturing firm. No control group wns used 
in this study, however? goal-setting production rates were 
compared against pre-goal-setting rates. During the initial 13 
months following the specification of task goals, plant produc- 
tion increased by 1B%. Following this initial study periuu, 
productivity, while still rising, began to taper off somev/hat. 
This leveling off process could be explained by at least two 
factors. First, it is possible that, given^the nature of the 
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technolofry involved, the plant was rapidly approaching its 
efficiency limits. Or, conversely, it is possible that the 
propram failed to have sustaining power over long periods of 
time and lost much of its value as a motivational tool. What- 
ever the reason, it should be noted that the institution of 
clear and specific goals did, in fact, result in significantly 
increased production. 

Finally, several field studies have been carried out 
among diverse populations comparing variations in goal specificity 
to employee performance. In general, fairly consistent findings 
emerged which indicated that increased specificity of task goals 
was positively related to increased employee effort (Steers, 1973) 
and to better performance on the job (Barrett, I963; Cohen, 1959; 
Harrison, 1959; Likert, I96I; Steers, 1973). However, Jff'endleson 
(1967) and Carroll and Tosi (1970) found no such significant 
relation between specificity and performance, although Mendleson 
did find specificity significantly related to ratings of promotion 
readiness. 

In general, then, the results of most of the field 
investigations coincide with those of the laboratory experiments 
cited above. Both strong and reasonably consistent evidence 
demonstrates that the act of providing subjects with clear and 
specific goals does generally tend to result in better perfor- 
mance than not providing such goals. However, v;hile goal 
specificity appears to have bencficia] performance implications. 
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its impact on employee attitudes may be somewhat mixed* Raven 
and Rietsema (1957) found in a laboratory experiment, for 
example, that the clear specification of goals was positivcily 
associated with greater goal commitment, increased feelings of 
work group cohesiveness, and increased interest in the task* 
However, in surveys of employees working under goal-setting 
programs, Tosi and Carroll (I968) and Raia (1965) both reported 
that large segments of the samples felt unduly constrained by 
the "excessive formal requiremonts" of the program* Thus, 
certain unintended attitudinal consequences may result from 
clarifying for the employee exactly what he is to do and how he 
is to do it* In other words, when goal specification is very 
highly developed, it may indeed represent a mixed blessing in 
the effective functioning of the organization* 
Participation in Goal-Setting- 

The virtues of participative decision-making have long 
been heralded as a means not only of increasing organizational 
efficiency and goal attainment, but also of increasing employee 
involvement and job satisfaction (Likert, I96I, 196?; McGregor, 
1957» i960; Myers, 1966, 1970)* It is therefore appropriate 
to review the empirical work directed tov/ard this important topic 
as it concerns a goal-setting environment to assess the validity 
of such assertions* The question we wish to pose here, then, is 
whether allowing subordinates to participate in the determination 
of their own task goals results in ^ increased perf onr.ance* That 
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iSf can participation be seen as an intervening variable in the 
poal-setting procens that serves to enhance the likelihood of 
success? Vroom (196^0 has arfrued that this is probably the 
case. In a review of several empirical studies of participative 
decision-making in general^ he found evidence that performance 
improved as individuals were given an increasing voice in 
decisions affecting their jobs# This improvement was probably 
accounted for at least in partt Vroom concluded, by the increased 
degree of ego involvement which resulted from participation* 

The degree to which participation specifically influences 
the relation between goal-setting and performance, however, 
remains to be determined. In a questionnaire survey of managers 
working under a formalized goal-setting program, Carroll and Tosi 
(1970) found no significant relationship between the perceived 
degree of participation allov/ed in goal-setting and subject 
perceptions of either increased goal-attainment or improved man- 
manager relations. Similarly, v/hile French et alt (I966; also 
Meyer et al,> I965) found increased participation in goal-setting 
to be somewhat related to increased goal-attainment and improved 
man-manager relations, such relations v;ere weak and generally 
not significant, A more powerful predictor of increased perfor- 
mance in this study was whether specific goals had been set at 
all (Meyer et al,, I965). It was the setting of specific task 
goals, then, more than participation ' therein, that v/as scon as 
leading most directly to im.provcd perf orm.ance» Supportive 
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evidence for such a conclusion can also be found in Lawrence 
and Smith (1955) and Sorcher (196?) . 

Where French et al., Lawre* ce and Smithf and Sorcher saw 
the act of goal-setting as a more dominant variable than the 
degree of participation in determining performance, Tomekovic 
(1962) and Lawler and Hackman (1969) arrived at the opposite 
conclusion. In a laboratory experiment, Tomekovic systematically 
varied participation level and goal-setting and found that the 
joint treatment of participation and goal-setting did result in 
improved motivational force to perform. Hov/ever, when goal- 
setting was used without participation (i.e., when subjects had 
little voice in goal determination), little improvement v/as 
found in motivational force measures. 

Similar findings were demonstrated in a field experiment 
by Lawler and Hackman (1969)? (see also Scheflen, lawler & 
Hackman, 1971)* The major purpose of this experiment was to 
determine whether employee participation in the development of 
incentive plans aimed at improving attendance would have any 
appreciable effect on attendance. Thus, good attendance was 
viewed here, somewhat indirectly, as a goal. * In a carefully 
controlled design, the experimental groups were allowed to 
develop their ov/n incentive plan. This plan v;as then imposed 
without modifj cation on a socon:' set of groups, while a control 
group received no incentive p]an. It v/as found that only those 
groups which wore allov/ed to participate in plan formulation 
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showed Fi§rnificantly improved attendance • The investigators 
speculated that participation helped to create a norm of good 
attendance^ This conclusion was, reinforced in a followup 
study (Scheflen et al,, 1971) where the incentive plan was 
arbitrarily taken away from two of the original "participative^* 
groups* Attendance in these groups immediately fell, while it 
remained high for the in -tact participative group # 

It can be seen from this review that a definite contra- 
diction exists in the literature regarding the performance 
implications of increased participation in goal-setting. Certain 
findings indicate that participation is more important for per- 
formance than the act of setting task goals, v/hile other findings 
point to the opposite conclusion. The resolution of these contra- 
dictory findings may be found in the modifying effects that either 
personality factors or situation-environmental factors may have 
on the impact of participation* For example, French et al. (1966) 
pointed out that participation was strongly and positively related 
to performance only when subjects perceived a low level of threat 
and when they had a past history of high participation. When 
subjects perceived a high threat level or historically had a low 
participation, the allowance of participation had detrimental 
effects on performance. Similarly, Steers (1973) found in a 
study of managers working under a goal-setting system that 
participation was somewhat related to performance for the total 
sample (r =: •ZO). However, when the subjects were dichotom.ized 
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based on need strengths, it v/as found that participation was 
significantly related to performance only for subjects rated 
low on need for achievement (r = #41, p < .01) and low on need 
for affiliation (r - .32, p < .01). No significant relation 
was found (r = .05$ r = .09» respectively) betv/een participation 
and performance for subjects rated high on these needs. Thus, 
based on these data, it appears as if no universal conclusion 
can be drawn regarding the effects of participation on performance. 
Situational and personality factors must apparently be taken into 
account in determining the performance implications of such par- 
ticipation. 

Feedback on Goal Progress 

Providing employees with feedback on performance can, 
according to Payne and Hauty (1955)» serve at least two functions « 
(l) it can act ao a directive, keeping goal-directed behavior "on 
course"; and (2) it can serve as an incentive, stimulating 
employees to greater effort. A thorough examination of the 
empirical evidence bearing on such a contention (particularly 
vdth respect to the second function mentioned above) was recently 
published by Locke, Cartledge and Koeppel (I968). While the 
reader is referred to Locke et al. for a comprehensive review, 
a summary of these findings will be presented here, followed by 
an analysis of several articles published since that reviev;. 

Locke et al. placed their review within the context of 
Locke's theory of goal-setting and concluded that "none of the 
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evidence ^as found/ to be inconsistent with the notion that the 
effects of motivational KR /icnov/ledpe of results/ depend upon 
the goals S sets in response to such knowledge (Locke et al»t 
1968»'l'82) t" Most of the studies reviewed failed to separate 
feedback effects from aspiration level effects t When the two 
variables v/ere separated, no effect of feedback on performance 
was found "over and above that which can be attributed to dif- 
ferential goal-setting (1968:^82) Indeed, in those studies 
which treated subjects with feedback on more than one performance 
dimension, performance improved on only those dimensions for which 
subjects set personal improvement goals in response to such feed- 
backs Thus, Locke et al» have argued, based on these data, that 
feedback affects performance only to the extent to which subjects 
set higher performance goals in response to such feedback • 

Following this reviev;, Locke, Cartledge and Knerr (1970) 
carried out a series of five laboratory experiments designed to 
investigate the effects of satisfaction v/ith one's past perfor- 
mance on future aspiration levels and performance • The investi- 
gators posited that satisfaction with one's past performance 
(based on feedback of results) would lead subjects to maintain 
their previous goal levels on future trials, while dissatisfac- 
tion with past performance would cause subjects to set new goals 
to improve performance* In general, supporting evidence v/as 
demonstrated for thin hypothesis • Results wero not entirely 
consistent, however. In some cases, it was found that 
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anticipated (not past) satisfaction based on past results v/as 

the best predictor of subsequent aspiration level and performance • 

Building upon Locke's hypothesis, Cumminps, Schwab and 
Rosen (1971) carried out a laboratory experiment aimed at testing 
two basic hypother:esi (l) future goal levels set by individuals 
would increase as a function of previous performance levels, and 
(2) when previous performance effects were held constant, future 
goal levels set by subjects would increase as a function of the 
amount and accuracy of feedback. General support was found for 
both hypotheses. Cummings et al. concluded from these findings 
that providing employees with incomplete or erroneously low 
feedback (on the assumption that it would motivate them to 
perform better) may actually result in poorer performance than 
providing no feedback at all! Maximal performance could only 
be achieved, according to these findings, when employees are 
provided with accurate feedback on performance based on clear 
and publicized standards. 

In addition to these laboratory experiments, data from 
three field studies are also relevant to the relation of feedback 
to performance. In two unrelated field studies of public utility 
employees, Hackman and Lawler (1971) and Steers (1973) found no 
relation between the amount of feedback provided on the job and 
resultinjT effort or performance. The latter study did find, 
however, that feedback was significantly and positively related 
to effort and performance for those subjects who had high needs 
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for achievement, affiliation and independence; no such relation 
was found for subjects rated lov/ on these three needs • Finally t 
Braunstein, Klein and Pachla (19V3) found a positive relation 
between feedback and classroom performance in a well-controlled 
field experiment among university professors. 

When these findings are jointly considered, fairly con- 
sistent evidence emerges that something more complex than a simple 
positive relationship exists between feedback and performance. An 
argument can be made, based on these findings, that feedback is 
modified by several factors (e.g., subject's resulting level of 
aspiration, personality traits, etc.) as it affects subsequent 
perforirance on the job. Once again, individual differences 
appear to have an important influence on the impact of a task 
goal attribute fis it relates to motivation to perform. 
Peer Competition for Goal Attainment 

It has been argued by Likert (19o?) and Locke (I968) that 
individuals tend to strive harder to improve task performance 
when a norm of high achievement exists v/ithin the work group • 
Similarly, Steiner (1972:135) positc that "an individual who 
works in the presence of his compotitors maybe more highly moti- 
vated to do whatever is required /for task performance/ than one 
who works alone and does not realize that his productivity will 
be compared v/ith that of others.*' Followinf^ this line of 
reasoning, a logical case can be made that an employee who 
perceives a competitive atmosphere amonf^ his fellow workers with 
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respect to performance would be motivated to put forth his 
utmost to cone out ahead in such competition* V/here competi- 
tive forces are not perceived to be the norm, we might not 
expect so great an effort* 

Several investigations exist which specifically address 
the question of the relation between peer competition and per- 
formance; however, the majority looked at competition-performance 
relationships irrespective of goal-setting cons^erations* Both 
the group performance, studies and the individual performance 
studies have yielded conflicting results on this issue* 

The group performance data is almost exclusively derived 
from laboratory experimentation* Peer competition treatments 
(as opposed to peer cooperation treatments) were typically 
simulated through the use of differential rev'arding techniques 
for the subjects involved* The results of six early investiga- 
tions pointed to a positive relationship between peer competition 
and performance on laboratory tasks (de Charms, 1957; Forlano, 
1932t Mailer, 1929; Phillips, 195^5 Sims, 1929; Sorokin, Tanquist, 
Parten & Zimmerman, 1930), while nine studies found negative 
relationships (Deutsch, 19'^'9» Grossack, 195'!'; Hammond & Goldman, 
1961 ; Mintz, 1951? Moede, I92O; Philp, 19^fO; Smith, Madden & 
Sobol, 1957; V/hittemore, 192^1)* In an attempt to resolve these 
contradictory group findings. Miller and Hamblin (I963) studied 
the potential moderating effects of "task interdependence" on the 
competition-performance relationship* Their results indicated a 
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stronp negative relationship bexv/een competitive atmosphere and 
productivity only when there was a high degree of task inter- 
dependence among group members; where low task interdependence 
existed, a weak positive relation was found between peer 
competition and productivity. In other words, the nature of 
the situation (in this case, the degree of task interrelatedness) 
was seen as playing an important role in the determination of the 
effects of peer competition on performance # 

A similar situation exists concerning those studies 
investigating competitive effects on individual performance. 
Three laboratory studies concluded that experimental manipula- 
tions aimed at creating peer cor.petiticn for task accomplishment 
tended to yield higher individual performance levels than 
manipulations aimed at minimizing such competition (Hurlock, 
1927; Moede, reported in Dashiell, 1935? V/ickens, 19^2) • However, 
Dashiell (1930) concluded, after a series of laboratory experi- 
ments, that competitive attitudes were primarily responsible for 
more rapid but less accurate task completion by subjects. In 
other words, quality suffered in order that quantity could be 
maximized. This latter finding is consistent with Etzioni*s 
contention that pressure for results stresses the more measurable 
goals (i.e., quantity) at the expense of the more intangible 
qualitative goals. Finally, in a more recent field investigation 
by Steers (1973) » the degree of perceived peer competition for 
goal attainment v;as found to be unrcIato(J to independent measures 
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of cither employee effort or performance, although it was 
positively related to job involvement • 

The results of these investi^^ations indicate that there 
is no simple relationship between the de/rree of peer competition 
and employee performance • Instead, it appears that several 
additional factors v/ould need to be taken into account when 
explain^np this associationt First, such a relationship may 
depend upon the nature of the technolo/?y required for production. 
If Dashiell's (1930) findings are correct, we would expect peer 
competition to be a ruore effective vehicle for increased perfor- 
mance only where product quality either was not a consideration 
or v/as controlled externally. If craf tsmans^hip was a central 
concern in output, such competition mipht have detrimental 
effects. Similarly, the findinf:s of Miller and Hamblin (I963) 
indicate that the degree of required task interrelatedness among 
workers may also affect the performance implications of a com- 
petitive atmosphere. Second, serious consideration must be given 
to the reword system beinp: employed in the work environment. It 
would appear thPvt peer competition for goal attainment might be 
more strongly related to performance where a zero-sum game 
situation exists vis-a-vis rewards or payoffs. There can be 
only one winner in a race, for example. V/here this is not the 
case, as it probably would not be in the majority of actual field 
situations, we would expect the effects of peer competition on 
perforiiance to be greatly diminished. 
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Goal, Difficulty 

The TT^ost heavily researched area in the goal-setting 
literature centers around the impact of goal difficulty on task 
performance. The basic theoretical concept here is the conten- 
tion thatf at least up to some pointy increasing goal difficulty 
increases the perceived challenge of a goal whicht in turn^ 
increases the amount of effort that is expended for goal- 
attainment. This notion has its roots in several theories of 
motivation (Atkinson, 1958, 196^; March & Simon, 1958). 

The earliest research in this area v/as carried out in 
the laboratory by Mace (1935) • Using performance on psychomotor 
tasks as an evaluation criterion, Mace discovered that subjects 
v/hq^\/ere assigned a goal of improving performance 2595 per day 
demonstrated faster improvement than their counterparts assignee^ 
an improvement goal of only $%• Somewhat surprisingly, most of 
the remaining laboratory work in the area of goal difficulty 
follov/ed closely the general format and design of Mace. Experi- 
ments have typically been designed in which one group was assigned 
difficult goals, while the other group v/as assigned easy goals^ 
Sometimes; a middle group was also used and assigned goals of 
medium difficulty. The tasks studied under this approach have 
included a simulated bargaining situation (Siegal & Fouraker, 
i960), pursuit motor tasks (Eason & White, 1971), letter cancel- 
lation exercises (Dey & Kaur, 19^5), and others. The findings 
consistently point to the resultin/? increased performance v.'herc 
higher goals have been set. Lit^t^ attempt has been made, however, 
to explain why goal difficulty is so important in performance. 
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Locke and his associates have carried out a series of 
laboratory experiiDcntc aimed at answorinfr this central question. 
Their research was essentially based cn Ryan's (1958» 1970) 
approach to motivation» which posits that a considerable portion 
of human behavior is controlled by conscious "intentions on the 
part of an individual. The argument here is that if goals serve 
to regulate performance, difficult goals should produce higher 
performance than easy goals, assuming they are accepted. Some 
15 experiments relating goal difficulty to performance were 
carried out, using a variety of laboratory tasks primarily on 
small student samples (Locke, 1966b, 1967a; Locke & Bryan, 1966b, 
1967t 1969a, 1969b; Locke, Bryan & Kendall, I968). In all studies, 
a strong and consistent relationship v/as found between the dif- 
ficulty of the goal and performance, assuming the goals were 
accepted. Where goal acceptance was not present, no such relation 
appeared. In a summary analysis of 12 of these I5 studies (not 
including Locke 4 Bryan, 1969a, 1969b), Locke (1968) pointed to a 
•78 rank-order correlation between increased goal difficulty (when 
goals were accepted) and performance. 

Locke (1968) concludes from these experiments that such 
findings ••flatly contradicf Atkinson^s (1958) contention that 
effort and performance are greatest at a .5 probability of success 
level. Instead of Atkinson's bell-shaped difficulty-performance 
curve, Locke proposes a monitonically increasing linear function: 
the greater the aifficulty, the greater the performance. This 
apparent contradiction between Atkinson and Locke has several 
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possible explanationSf however* ' One such explanation centers 
around the notion of a "zone of impossibility*' on task goals. 
Atkinson (1958) assifned subjects goals of varying difficulty 
but failed to ascertain whether or not subjects were actually 
trying for such goals* In other wordst goal acceptance was not 
measured* Thust under Atkinson's models as the probability of 
success declined from 1*0 toward 0*5t effort and perfo rmance 
would supposedly increase* However » when extremely difficult 
(or impossible) goals were assigned , and as the subjective 
probability of success declined from 0*5 toward 0*0, effort and 
performance v/ould decrease* Hence, the bell-shaped curve* Locke, 
on the other hand, attempted to solicit measures *of goal acceptance 
from subjects* Where subjects perceived goals to be extremely dif- 
ficult or impossible and did not make a rincere effort, Locke 
categorized such goals as impossible and excluded them from con- 
sideration in his model* Such goals were therefore not reflected 
in his linear curve* In other words, part of this seeming contra- 
diction between Atkinson and Locke is that Locke is defining the 
right half of Atkinson's bell-shaped curve as either approaching 
r.r lying within a zone of impossibility, and -thus it is not 
considered part of the goal diff icu lt> -performance relation* The 
remaining left half of Atkinson's curve closely resom.bles Locke's 
increasing linoar function* 

An original contribution to our understanding of the 
rclationr,;iip between goal difficulty and performance has been 



set forth by Stedry (i960). Goals of varying: difficulty were 
assigned to experimental groups during algebraic problem-solving 
exercises. Some groups were asked to set their own personal 
levels of aspiration on the tasks before the experimenter assigned 
goals, while others set personal goals after being assigned goals. 
It v/as found that assigned difficult goals resulted in better 
performance than assigned easy goals only when such goals were 
set by the experimenter before subjects set their own personal 
goalG for the tasks. If the personal goals v/ere set first, sub- 
jects tended to reject the experimentally assigned goals as too 
difficult (or impossible) and failed to make a sincere effort* 
These findings may have significant ramifications for the design 
of participative decision-making programs. It would appear, 
based on these findings, that higher group performance could 
result where the supervisor takes the initiative in group dis- 
cussions and sets forth his production targets as a basis for 
discussion. The resulting group goal decisions should theoreti- 
cally be higher than if the supervisor first asked for worker 
opinions as to goals and then offered his own. 

A related aspect of goal difficulty is the amount of time 
individuals are allov/ed to complete a task. An easy goal can 
become quite difficult if subjects are constrained too tightly on 
time limits. Or, conversely, it may take longer to complete 
relatively easy tasks when generous time limits are allov/ed than 
when tight limits are imposed. This second problem, an adaptation 
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of Parkinson's law applied to the goal-settinp process, has been 
investigated in two related laboratory experiments (Bryan & 
Locke, 1967b) # It was consistently found in these studies that 
task completion (of equal quality) took longer for groups having 
lengthier time limits and that those groups allowed less time 
set higher output goals per equivalent time period. Thus, once 
again, rate of work was apparently regulated to fill the time 
allotted for the task. 

Turning now to a discussion of field investigations of 
goal difficulty, one group study (Zander & Newcomb, 196?) and 
two individual studies (Battle, 1966; Uhlinger & Stephens, i960) 
found that when subjects raised their task goals over previous 
performance levels, resulting performance was significantly 
higher than when they maintained their past goals or set lower 
goals. Zander and Nev.comb went further to point out an important 
exception to this trend. When subjects had consistently failed 
to Pttain their previous goals, no relation was found between 
goal level and performance. This latter finding raises an impor- 
tant question concerning the sustaining power of continually 
setting difficult goals (see also: Miller, I968) . Most of the 
laboratory experiments v;hich purported to demonstrate that more 
difficult goals generally led to better performance than easy 
goals v/ere carried out over blocks of trials typically averaging 
20 minute-., or less in duration. It is posf:dble that the strong 
consistent relationship between increased goal difficulty and 
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increaccd performance resulted in part because trials v/ere not 
of sufficient duration to allow for the impact on the subject of 
continual negative feedback (i»e»f goal failure). The Zander and 
Newcomb findings are indicative of a potential absence of such 
sustaining po'A^er where goal-attainment is seldom (or never) 
accomplished. Certainly more field research is necessary here 
to overcome this "duration of effects" problem inherent in many 
of the laboratory studies, and to clarify the impact of increased 
goal difficulty over time . It may be that explicitly setting 
difficult goals is only functional for an organization on a 
periodic basis » and then only when a series of easier goals have 
been set and successfully accomplished in the intervening period. 
Such a practice may serve to build up goal credibility in the 
employee's mind so he does not immediately dismiss nev/ goals as 
imp OS sib le . 

A general assumption underlying the research on goal 
difficulty reviewed to this point is that individuals pursue a 
unitary goal (e.g.» increase productivity). As pointed out by 
Etzioni (196^) and Hall (1972), one of the problems of securing 
accurate measures in the ''real world*' of cither goal difficulty 
or performance is that an employee's goals are usually several 
in number and often conflicting in nature. Thus» productivity 
may only be increased at the expense of output quality (also a 
Foal). One valuable field experiment designed to account for 
such complexity has been carried out by Stedry and Kay (196^1', 
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1966) • The theoretical foundation for this study was elaborated 
in Charnes and Stedry (1964) in which it' was posited that a 
••quasi -rational" goal recipient would allocate his effort so as 
to maximize accomplishment of the summation of his assigned 
goals r In the absence of specified weights, quasi-rational 
behavior would yield effort primarily toward those goals which 
had a reasonable probabili'':y of success, although more difficult 
goals v/ithin this set might receive increased effort. Following 
this argument, increasing the difficulty of a particular goal 
already receiving effort should result in increased effort (and 
probably increased performance) in that area up to a point. 
Beyond a certain point, however, increasing goal difficulty 
would drive the individual av/ay from this goal and tov/ard his 
remaining goals, resulting in poorer performance in the difficult 
goal area. Thus, assuming a multi-goal framework, this hypothesis 
posits that effort on any particular goal will be roughly related 
to goal difficulty according to a bell-shaped curve much like the 
one proposed by Atkinson (1958). 

Following this theoretical framework, Stedry and Kay 
(1966) experimentally manipulated the level of difficulty of two 
goals (output and rev/ork costs) for several work groups. An 
analysis of the data revealed that those goals which were per- 
ceived as challenging (moderately difficult) resulted in 
significantly greater performance than goals perceived as 
impossible. However, the hypothesin that moderately difficult 
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foals v/ould roc.ult in higher perforiT;ance than easy goals v/as 
not supported by the data. An ex post analysis did revealt 
hov/ever, that difficult goals resulted in f:reater extremes of 
behavior than easy f;oals; they v/ere usually associated with 
feither very good or very poor performance. This finding sug- 
gests the possibility of potential intervening variables (e.g., 
perceived instrumentality of goal attainment for desired rev/ards) 
at work v/hich may tend to stimulate either greater or lesser 
effort depending upon one*s perceptions of the goal. A further 
finding of the Stedry and Kay (1964) study was that foremen who 
were assigned more difficult goals generally sought to discover 
causes underlying poor performance. Instead of simply pushing 
subordinates to v;ork harder, they appeared to engage in some form 
of creative behavior v/ith resulting improvements in performance. 
Similar findings have been demonstrated by Chaney (I969). These 
findings suggest a further implication of setting somewhat dif- 
ficult goals i i.e., their potential stimulating effects in the 
direction of increased problem analysis and creativity on the 
job. 

In summary, the findings of the field studies on goal 
difficulty are not so optimistic or clear-cut as the laboratory 
experiments with respect to the benefits of assigning difficult 
task goals. V/hile generally supportive of the notion that more 
difficult poals (up to some point) may lead to increased per- 
formance, sirnificant exceptions to this trend are noted. It 
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has been shown thnt such goals may lose their sustaining power 
over time when tiiey are not properly reinforced. Past failures 
on previous goals may negate the effects of setting difficult 
goals. Moreover, perceived impossibility of goal-attainment may 
also stifle employee effort and resultant performance. Finally, 
at least one study found no performance differences between easy 
goals and moderately difficult ones. 
Goal Acceptance 

Goal acceptance represents the degree to which a subject 
agrees with and accepts his task goals in preference to other 
potential goals. Such a definition goes beyond mere compliance 
behavior by a subject who may disagree v/ith such goals; instead, 
it includes a strong positive attitude toward such goals which 
may be likened to goal ov/nership. In this sense, goal acceptance 
is viewed in terms of a congruence betv/een assigned task goals 
and individual aspiration level with respect to these goals. 

K;uch of the research on goal-setting has looked simply 
at the relation betv/een externally set goals and various criterion 
variables (e.g., performance). A m.njor drawback v;ith this tech- 
nique is the implicit assumption that the issuance of goals or 
instructions can be equated v/ith the personal goals (levels of 
aspiration) set by an individual in rof:jponse to the assigned 
goals. In other v/ords, such studies have assumed that the task 
goals were accepted by the subjects. If, as has been suggested 
by Ryan (:i95Gf 3970) and Locke (I968) , level of aspiration 
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si{mificantly effects motivational force to perform, then care 
must be taken in both theory and research to draw a clear dis- 
tinction between externally-assigned task goals and personal 
aspiration levels on these goals. Indeed, it is possible that 
many of the somewhat conflicting results in the goal-setting 
literature can be explained^ in part, by the inappropriate 
equating of these two variables. 

Empirical evidence appears to support such a conclusion. 
For example^ Stedry (I960) found in a series of laboratory 
experiments that subjects tended to reject externally assigned 
goals when they were issued after subjects had set their own 
aspiration level. Moreover, Vroom (i960), v/ho found a positive 
relation betv/een an aggregate measure of participation in 
decision-making and performance, posited that such participa- 
tion may have resulted in increased ego involvement in task 
outcomes on the part of employees. This finding suggests that 
participation increased subject acceptance or ownership of the 
goals. Similar results have been demonstrated by French et al. 
(1966); high participation subjects in this study showed 
significantly higher acceptance of task goals than low partici- 
pation subjects. Apparently, participation served to adjust 
aspiration level toward that of the task goals. While it can 
bo inferred from the French et al. data that such goal acceptance 
probably led to rreater effort and goal attainment, such an asser- 
tion v/ac not specifically tested. 
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Much of the research carried out by Locke and his 
associates has used aspiration level as the basic unit of 
analysis, instead of task goals. In fact, Lockers theory 
(1968; Locke et al.> 1970) suggests that task goals will 
affect behavior only to the extent to which they are accepted 
by subjects in the form of personal aspiration levels. He 
contends (1968:17^1) that "it is not enough to know that an 
order or request was made; one has to know whether or not the 
individual heard it and understood itt how he appraised it, and 
what he decided to do about it before its effects on his behavior 
can be predicted and explained Locke offers considerable 
laboratory evidence in support of such a contention. Post- 
experimental interviews revealed that in many cases subjects 
did not accept their assigned goals. In fact, it was only 
after subjects were reclassified according to the personal 
goals they actually worked toward (aspiration level) that a 
clear relation developed between goals and performance (see, 
e.g., Locke & Bryan, 1966b, 1967; Locke, Bryan & Kendall, 1968). 

Goal acceptance, then, defined in terms of a congruence 
between assigned task goals and personal aspiration levels on 
such goals, apparently does represent an important potential 
intervening variable between goals and performance. The 
evidence to date is somcv/hat s:;kotchy» but it appears powerful 
enou/rh to demonstrate that an^n^^ned tank goal? cannot alv/ays 
be assumed to be accepted. Future research should give further 
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consideration to the impact of such acceptance on goal attain- 
ment. If the contention is correct that motivation to perform 
is in large measure a function of aspiration level, then goal 
acceptance may be a much more effective predictor of performance 
than goal-setting alone. Certainly f the issue of goal acceptance 
is an important one that must be clarified before a comprehensive 
theory of goal-setting can be achieved. 

Discussion and Conclusions 

It has been argued throughout this review that the simple 
knowledge that goal-setting "works" is insufficient for our 
understanding of the goal-setting process; we must know how and 
why it works. Toward this end, some 80 empirical studies 
relating to six factor-analytically derived attributes of task 
goals were examined. Based on this review, several specific 
conclusions can be drawn. 

To begin with, increases in goal specificity were found to 
be consistently and positively related to performance across 
both field and laboratory investigations. We would expect such 
a finding in view of the centrality of goal specification in 
formalized goal-setting programs; in fact, gdal specificity may 
in many ways be considered a defining characteristic of such 
programs. In addition, the available research indicates that 
acceptance of task goals is also strongly and positively relrited 
to performance. However, this conclusion rests on only a f e » 
empirical studies, and final judgment must await further investi- 
gation. 
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Less consistent findings have been deir.onstrated for the 
three attributes of goal difficulty^ participation in goal- 
settinpt and feedback on ^^oal effort. While the majority of 
findings concerning each of these attributes tends to indicate 
positive relationships with performance > a number of important 
exceptions exist. For example > while the laboratory studies of 
goal difficulty consistently point to a positive relationship 
with performance^ the field studies generally indicate either 
more complex or null relationships. Moreover, many investiga- 
tions of these three attributes found important intervening 
variables v/hich influenced .performance relationships. Thus, 
while the tendencies for all three task goal attributes are in 
the direction of positive associations with performance, no 
definitiv. relationships v/ere found. Finally, no consistent 
relationship emerged between the degree of peer competition and 
employee performance, again suggesting the existence of important 
intervening variables which influence . the relationship. 

From these data, a possible case could be made that the 
"key" to successful goal-setting programs in work situations, 
such as MBO, lies primariJy in discovering *those specific task 
goal attributes most closely associated with performance and 
then "loading" an employee's task goals with these attributes. 
This approach has often been taken in some of the more pre- 
scriptive literature on goal-setting. However, such actions 
by themselves appear less than desirable for at least two 
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reasons. First, the sinfrular attention to the role of task 
goal attributes in performance ignores several additional 
factors which have been shown to have an important bearing on 
performance. Second, and perhaps more important from a 
psychological standpoint, such action really tells us very 
little about the dynamics behind the effects of goal-setting. 
That is, knowing that goal specificity, for example, is con- 
sistently related to task performance doeo not explain the 
process by which it affects such performance. 

A more comprehensive analysis of the role of task goal 
attributes in employee performance can be derived by analyzing 
from a theoretical standpoint the psychological piocesses 
involved in such activities. The question posed hete, then, 
is hov/ various attributes in a goal-setting program affect an 
individual's motivational force to perform. We shall consider 
this question by viewing the effects of goal-setting programs 
within an Expectancy/Valence motivational framework. While many 
theorien of motivation exist, the Expectancy/Valence model has 
been selected as a framev/ork for analysis for several reasons. 
First, it represents a reasonably well-developed and compre- 
hensive approach to explaining human behavior at work. It 
attempto to account for im.portant variables not only within the 
individual but also within the work environment in which he finds 
himself. Second, a fair amount of research has begun to emerge 
v/hich frcnorally provides some support for the effectiveness of 
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this model in explaining the decision to perform at a given 
leve] (Campbell et al,, 1970; Galbraith & Cummings, 196?; 
Georgopoulos, Mahoney, & Jones, 1957; Graen, 19^9; Heneman & 
Schwab, 1972; Mitchell Sr. Biglan, 1971; Porter & Lawler, I968; 
Vroom, 196^1) . 

In simplified form, Expectancy/Valence theory posits that 
the motivational force of an individual to perform is a multi- 
plicative function of his subjective probability that effort 
will lead to the receipt of certain rewards and the valence he 
places on those rewards. For example, if an individual really 
believes that increasing his effort will lead to the receipt of 
a pay raise, and if he values having this additional income, we 
would expect his effort on the job to be high# (It should be 
noted that, while more complex elaborations of this theory 
exist, this simplified form will suffice for our purposes here») 

V/hen the major findings of this review are placed within 
such a framework, it becomes possible to understand more fully— 
at least on a theoretical level — why certain task goal attributes 
can play such important roles at times in the determination of 
employee performance under a goal-setting system. Under this 
conceptualization, it would appear that the various task goal 
attributc£i affect performance because — and to the extent that — 
they affect the components com.prising the motivational force 
equation. In other words, varying; the am.ounts of certain of 
these attributes on the job mny serve to alter an employee's 
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expectancieSf valonces> or botht thereby affecting his motivation 
to perform. Three brief examplrrs should serve to clarify this 
point, 

Pirstf consider the example of gosl specificity. Giving 
an employee a set of goals that are highly specific in nature 
should allow him to know more precisely what is expected of him 
on the job. Such reduced search behavior should, in turn, make 
it easier for the individual to see the relationship between effort 
and resulting performance (and presumably rewards), thus clari- 
fying his level of expectations on that job, 

A second example can be seen by examining the potential 
motivationp] effects cf alloving employee pnrticipation in goal- 
setting. It is possible that such participation may at times 
affect the valence an individual places on goal attainment. If 
an etfiployee is allowed to play a central role in the determination 
of his task goals, he may becomf> more ego-involved in the outcome 
of those goals (Vroom, I960) and place a higher value on goal 
attainment. Thus, assuming constant expectancies, increasing 
an employee*s valence for potential rewards should lead to 
increased effort. We would expect, however, that these partici- 
pation effects v/ould be affected at least to some extent by the 
personality traits exhibited by the employee. For example, an . 
employee with a high need for achievement might be more prone to 
become ego-involved in performance outcomes (and increane his 
valences accordinf^ly) w>icn allov/ed greater participation than 
someone who had a low need for achievement, 
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Finallyt take the more complex exanple of peer competition 
for goal attainment. Where a situation approaches a zero-sum 
pame (i.e.t where there can be only one "winner" )f we might 
expect a competitive atmosphere to lead to somewhat increased 
valences concerning outcomes t while at the same time lowering 
certain expectancy levels* A salesman^ for instance, generally 
realizes that there are attractive benefits (e.g., bonuses, etc.) 
for ranking first among his peers in sales and that, simultane- 
ously, there are undesirable penalties for ranking last (e.g., 
the possibility of termination). Under such circumstances, v/e 
would expect such competitive effects to lead to an increase 
in the valence attached to the available (and scarce) rewards. 
However, realization that one's peers are probably also putting 
forth m.aximum effort to gain such desirable rewards (and avoid 
such severe penalties) may tend to reduce one's expectancies 
that increased effort v;ill, in fact, lead to increased p - for- 
mance and rewards. We may thus have a situation where increased 
peer competition would lead to increased valences, but the impact 
of such a change m.ay be largely negated by a concommitant reduction 
in expectancies. 

On the other hand, when the situation tends toward a non- 
zero-sum game (i.e., where there can be more than one "winner"), 
there is little reason to believe that perceived competitive 
effects would have a substantial influence on cither expectancies 
or valenccn. The removal of both the extr(^me positive and the 
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extreme negative consequences in the above example would tend 
to reduce in largre measure the valence attached to goal attain- 
ment in and of itself. Subjective perceptions of the ease of 
goal attainment (expectancies) may be somewhat higher, however, 
because the individual may not perceive his peers as trying 
quite so hard, thereby making relative performance somev/hat 
easier. Thus, v/hile certain expectancies here may be somewhat 
higher, the corresponding reward valences v/ould probably tend 
to be lov/ei', again cancelling out any substantive gains in 
employee effort. r 
We have attempted here to provide three hypothetical 
examples of how goal-setting effects can be better understood 
by placing them within a specific motivational framework. Other 
examples could be provided. It is in.portant to realize, however, 
that these examples are conjectural in nature and are meant 
simply to be illustrative of how a framev;ork like the Expectancy/ 
Valence model could be utilized to learn more about the processes 
behind goal-setting dynamics. It is argued here that one explana- 
tion for such a prccess is that variations in the attributes of 
an employee's tas!c goals tend to affect effort and performance 
to the extent that they alter his level of path-goal expectancies 
or the valences he attaches to expected outcomes on the job. 
More specififi descriptions of such a process av/aits further 
investigati on. 
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Viewing fonralizecl goal-Retting programs » like MBO, v/ithin 
such a motivational model leads to several fairly specific 
implications for the practicing manager. To begin with» it 
appears as though greater consideration should be given in the 
design and application of such programs to the nature of the 
particular attributes which characterize an employee's task 
goals. For example^ it was generally found in the above review 
that goal specificity was positively associated with task per- 
formance. Following this finding, greater attention could be 
paid in the formulation of tark goals to insuring that such 
goals are clearly specified and well understood by the employee. 
Similarly, increased effort on the part of management could be 
directed toward securing employee acceptance of these goals in 
the form of personal levels of aspiration. In short, greater 
care should be given to insuring that :he final goal-setting 
pro^>:ram design iz consistent v;ith existing knov/ledge concerning 
the performance implications of the various task goal attributes. 
Such a practice has apparently not been the esse in many existing 
MBO-typo programs (Carroll & Tosi, 1973? Raia, I965, I966). 

In addition, increased attention could be paid, to drawing a 
suitable linkage between existing programs and relevant moti- 
vational theories of work behavior. For example, consideration 
should be directed tov/ard a better understanding of the con- 
sequences to be obtained from a clarification for employees of 
the relationship between task performance and potenti^il rewards. 
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Moreover, increased attention could be focused on improving our 
knowledge as to which rewards employees truly value. If 
employees consistently attach a low valence to the traditional 
rewards offered for goal attainment, the motivational value of 
such rewards would tend to be less than desirable. 

Third, some concern appears in order as to the potential 
negative attitudinal consequences which may be associated with 
certain aspects of goal-setting programs that could hamper 
program effectiveness. Some research has indicated that when 
goals are perceived as being far too difficult or far too rigid, 
the credibility of the program itself may be seriously jeopardized, 
leading to poor performance. Care must be taken, in other words, 
to insure that the general parameters of the program are fairly 
widely accepted by program participants. 

Finally, it would appear highly desirable if management 
would increaBo their willingness to subject their KBO-type pro- 
grams to continual empirical examination in an effort to monitor 
both attitudinal and performance consequences of such programs. 
Some research has demonstrated that goal -setting programs tend 
to lose their potency over time but little effort has been 
directed tov.nrd discovering v/hy such a phenomenon occurs. A 
continuing monitoring system could hopefully assist in the 
identification of such trends and possibly point to potential 
remedies. 
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Assuming that such factors are taken into account, we 
would expect this increased understanding of the nature of 
goal-setting and of the role played by the various task goal 
attributes to lead to at least some improvement in program 
effectiveness. However, one cannot assume that variations in 
the nature of task goals would account solely for performance 
variances related to goal-setting. Sufficient evidence exists 
to demonstrate that several other factors must be taken into 
account if we are to more fully understand how level of effort 
is determined. For example, many studies point to the importance 
of certain additional situational and environmental factors 
(e.g*, openness of communication, leadership style, etcc) in 
determining effort (French et al., I966; Ivancevich> 1972; 
Li twin & Stringer, I968). ^'ioreover, characteristics unique to 
the individual employee must be considered. Not only have some 
individual difference factors (e.g., need for achievement, level 
of aspiration) been shovm to be somewhat effective predictors of 
performance by themselves (Cummin, I967; E. French, 1955, 1958a, 
1958b; Locke, 1968), but such factors have also been shown to 
represent important modifiers of the effects -of certain task 
goal attributes on performance (Carroll & Tosi, 1970, 1973; 
French et al., I966; Steers, 1973? Vroom, I960), These con- 
siderations must not be overlooked when attempting to understand 
r;ore fully formalized goal-settin^: systcns. 
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ThuSf performance under goal-setting conditions appears to 
be a function of at least three important variables! the nature 
of task goals, additional situational-environmental factors, and 
individual differences. Certainly, only when all three factors 
are duly considered can a greater understanding result concerning 
the extent of the role played by task goals in employee perfor- 
mance. Such a conclusion must caution against the casual use of 
the ceteri s pari bus assumption when analyzing the performance 
implications of various task goal attributes. We must begin to 
view the role of task goal attributes within more complex frame- 
v/orks which can adequately account for several additional variables 
which have been shown to represent important factors in employee 
performance. Moreover, there is a clear need to carry out these 
analyses v/ithin well-developed conceptualizations of the motiva- 
tional process. One attempt at such a synthesis of empirical 
evidence with current work motivation theory has been made here, 
but more v/ork is needed to test the applicability of such models 
to the goal-setting environment. 

Finally, in addition to viewing individual performance on 
task goals within a motivational framev/ork, the role of task 
goals must also be considered v/ithin the larger organizational 
context. More information is needed, for example, about the 
relation bctwcon tank goals and organizational goals. V/hile 
much theorizing exists concerning such a relationship, in point 
of fact the bodies of research data on these two "types** of goals 



are virtually unrelated. Sound empirical investigation — as 
opposed to exhortative prescriptions--is needed on how (or 
whether) operational organizational goals become translated 
into employee task goals and hov/ such a process affects employee 
performance. Conversely, and equally important, we need to know 
how (or v/hether) task goals impact upon organizational goals. 
Findings from such research should help us understand better how 
both types of goals affect the larger issuo of organizational 
effectiveness. 
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